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DUTCH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Its Hydrography, Mineral Wealth and Mercantile 

Possibilities, 

BY 

COLONEL ALFRED AYLWARD, 

Late of the Staff of General Joubert, Commander of the Boers in tlie late War 
between the Transvaal Republic and the English. 

In 1876, at the December meeting of this society, Miss 
Russell delivered an address on the Republics of South 
Africa, and your interest in their fate was again manifested 
when in the annual address of your President, Chief Justice 
Daly, a most concise epitome of their recent history was 
made a part, and I must say not the least interesting part, 
of the proceedings. It is for me to endeavor to place 
before you in as few words as possible the main features, 
resources and wants of those little known states. 

They occupy nearly the whole of the elevated habitable 
plateaux of Southeastern Africa from 23° to 31° of south 
latitude and are drained by, with some minor and unim- 
portant exceptions, two principal systems — the water-sheds 
of the Limpopo and of the Orange river. Viewing the two 
Republics, for geographical purposes, as one naturally de- 
marked territory, they may be described as being bounded 
on the east by the steep declivities, facing eastward, of the 
Drakensberg mountains, on the west by territories wholly 
or partly desert, north by wami, well wooded, broken 
country, descending to the valley of the Limpopo ; and 
south by the Orange river up to the point of junction with 
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Vaal river, its grandest tributary. The Drakensberg moun- 
tains present a steep face towards the east, following, how- 
ever, the line of the coast which, with the countries between 
the water's edge and the mountain wall, appears to have 
been formed by erosion ; to be in fact a new shore made by 
the breaking away oi the vast table-land of the country 
after some violent process of upheaval, by which the plains 
were tilted up to a height on the eastern side of from 8,000 
to 10,000 feet. The few rivers, therefore, that drain this 
part of the continent, falling into the Indian ocean, are 
to all intents and purposes mountain torrents of greater or 
less velocity ; few of them being navigable even for ten 
miles from the mouth, and all of them being obstriicted by 
vast dykes of trap and other rocks, through weak places or 
hollows in which the stream waters had to force themselves 
downwards towards the sea. Of course, the vast escarp- 
ment of the mountain range presents no regiilarity of 
feature towards the plains at its foot. There are in places 
giant buttresses that present themselves at angles to the 
general bend of the great "berg," as it is called, and the 
whole face of the range is fissured by glens and valleys of 
every variety of form, depth and ruggedness, where the 
downward and outward flowing waters have found their 
way towards the o(!ean ; but still the impression on the 
mind of the visitor first scaling those lofty hills remains, 
that Central South Africa, as a whole, is a vast uptilted 
table-land, of which the Drakensberg marks the eastern 
limit. 

Of the geology, divisions and resources of the lands 
between this great wall and the sea, I need say little, save 
that they are fitted for occupation, and are to some extent 
occupied by industrious agricultural and trading com- 
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mnnities, of which Natal, a British colony, is the principal, 
and that, whilst fertile, prodiicing at various elevations 
sugar, coffee, opium, tobacco, corn, wheat and aU the 
temperate, with a few of the tropical fruits, they afford no 
hope to mineral prospectors, and are unlikely to be ever 
the seat of thriving manufacturing populations. Above 
the Drakensberg lie the lands occupied by the independent 
Boers. These are divided into two by the Yaal river, a 
stream having its rise in east longitude 31. 

Of the more southerly of these Republics I shall speak 
first. It is called the Orange Free State, and has a popula- 
tion of 69,000 white and 72,000 black people, and it lies 
almost wholly between the Vaal and Orange rivers, to whose 
waters it sends several tributaries, the main feature of these 
flowing northwards being that they divide the open country 
into sections, flow almost parallel to each other, are fringed 
by willow trees and acacia thorns, are never navigable, but 
are liable to be swollen by floods during the summer or 
rainy season, and to corresponding shrinkage during periods 
of drought. 

The peculiarity of the Orange Free State is, undoubtedly, 
the existence all over it of bodies of water called pans. Of 
these some are permanent, containing millions of gallons of 
water, whilst others are liable to become dry, when they 
present the appearance of vast, depressed plains covered 
with reeds or grasses. One or two of these lakes or ponds 
are brackish, and in the angle between the rivers several 
exist that are bitterly salty, and from which annual crops 
of salt are gathered by the farmers for the use of their 
stock and households. The principal of these salt pans is 
in the small district of Albania, which, together with the 
Diamond Fields country, now known as Griqualand West, 
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was, in 1871, against every principle of justice and contrary 
to the faith of treaties, seized by the British Government 
and annexed to the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. As 
one proceeds westward from the Drakensberg at Harry- 
smith, going towards the Diamond Fields, the rugged moun- 
tain summits rapidly give place to plains, rolling but even, 
and very regularly descending toward the setting sun. 
Although this country obtains a very fair amount of rain 
in the season, yet it is on the whole but poorly watered, the 
surplus flowing either into the lowest levels, the natural 
pans or small lakes before referred to, or rushing ofl' by the 
tributaries to the main streams. Hence artificial means 
have to be largely resorted to for purposes of irrigation. 
Huge reservoirs have to be built by individual farmers for 
the conservation of the surface drainage and even the 
capital city of the Republic, Bloemfontein, is dependent 
upon such a provision for the main portion of its water 
supply. A reservoir in Africa consists almost always of 
but a single puddle-bank or containing wall. Such are 
known locally as "Dams," the name of the container being 
given to the imprisaned water as well as to its imprisoning 
wall. In a country where running streams are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, population may be expected to be of 
the sparsest. Here it is notably so. The whole land is 
divided out into huge farms or vaXh.ev plaatzen of from 6,000 
to 12,000 acres each, and these afford grazing ground to fine 
flocks of sheep, some excellent horses, and about 1,000,000 
head of homed cattle. The houses of the inhabitants 
possess a notable degree of comfort. Biailding stone of 
good quality exists nearly everywhere, and material for 
the manufacture of bricks of middle quality is abundant. 
The fanners cultivate portions of their farms, and the 
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descendants of Kafir tribes resident within the Free State 
borders gain yearly from their gardens large crops of millet, 
corn, potatoes and pumpkins. The whole of the surplus 
finds a ready market on the Diamond Fields, where, from the 
nature of the soil, and the peculiar industry that prevails, 
but little effort is made towards the production of fruits or 
vegetables. In the Orange Free State farmers also cultivate 
small orchards ; peaches, apples, pears and cherries gi'owing 
fairly well to the eastwards on the mountain farms ; whilst, 
as one descends towards the Diamond Fields, grapes and 
oranges are to be met with. It mxist, however, be conceded 
that no very marked progress has as yet been made any- 
where in the direction of high or even of moderately 
scientific farming, the Boers have as yet not been suffi- 
ciently rested from the fatigues of their migrations, nor long 
enoiagh eased from the pressure of war and political dangers 
and threatenings to have fully adapted themselves to the 
settled conditions of agricultural life. A very few ostrich 
farms exist in this country, in fact, as a great industry, 
ostrich farming has tended to confine itself to the Eastern 
and Northeastern districts of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and this in face of the fact that the plains of 
the Orange Free State were in an especial and peculiar 
manner the home of the wild bird. 

The towns of the Orange Free State are few in number. 
The Capital is a flourishing place of business and entrepot 
of commerce, having three newspapers the most important 
of which, The 0. F. 8. Express, is printed in Dutch and 
English and has a circulation in and out of the State of 
30,000 copies. There are in Bloemfontein several very val- 
uable educational establishments and many churches, the 
principal of which are the Dutch Reformed, English Epis- 
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copal and Roman Catholic. It is greatly to the credit of the 
Free State Republicans, as well as to the inhabitants of the 
neighboring colonies, that bickerings about religion are 
wholly unknown amongst them, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the Dutch Boers are Calvinists of the strictest 
type, sturdy Protestants who seek justification for their 
exodus, their wars, in fact for their very existence, from 
the Bible. 

Proceeding further westwards towards the jxinction of the 
two great rivers, the line of 27° east longitude being reached, 
a sudden change takes place in the soil of the country, 
vegetation characteristic of the edge of the Karroo desert 
discloses itself, the grasses disappear almost wholly and 
white kaolin or china clay begins to encumber the surface, 
sometimes showing up in vast fields, like beds of white 
limestone, and at other places peering out above great 
reaches of sand on which grows but a scanty, tussocky, 
reedy and non-nutritive grass. Then black looking ranges 
of basaltic rock begin to crop up and these, from the width 
of the plains and all but uniform level of the country, be- 
come features of intrusive importance. Water becomes 
scarcer as the seat of the diamond industry is reached ; in 
fact from the Vet river to Kimberley, save for pans and 
dams, the country would be a veritable desert, except 
along the course of the Modder river, a stream of but little 
importance, and which is at best but a summer torrent. 
The mines, Kimberley, de Beers, Bultfontein, Dorstfontein 
and Alexandersfontein are situated on the spurs and sides 
of a swelling ridge that trends nearly east and west, mark- 
ing the centre of what it is reasonably asserted was once 
the bed of a vast lacustrine lake. Kimberley ridge is in 
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fact, at this point, nearly the dividing range between 
Modder and Vaal rivers. 

The great feature of the country is, of course, Kimberley 
mine, a pit, the surface area of which was seven acres, now 
worked down to a depth of nearly 400 feet, surrounded by 
vast walls of shale lying in strata, wholly undisturbed and 
showing no marks whatever of having suffered any dis- 
placement from intrusion from below, and this in apparent 
defiance of the fact that the shale beds are intersected by 
giant reefs of igneous rocks, which show their scarred and 
blackened edges above the country in all directions. The 
hoiir at my disposal will not permit of any reference to the 
various theories that exist as to the foi-mation of the dia- 
mond, or as to how its deposit occurred under such circiim- 
stances as exist in Africa, biit J cannot refrain from point- 
ing out the fact that westward of the known fields, biit 
within the diamond bearing country, are to be seen what 
may be described as mud geysers, bodies of mud in a con- 
tinual state of ebullition, some cold, some hot, but all con- 
stantly giving vent to jets of carbonic gas whose struggles 
to escape cause the whole mass of muddy matter to present 
an eruptive appearance. The depth of these volcano-like 
bogs has not yet been ascertained ; instances are known of 
men and animals having been swallowed up in them. They 
are invariably, as are the diamond mines, surrounded by 
reefs of solid rock, worn as regards the interior edges, but 
showing no marks of iipheaval. A study of these mud 
geysers might result in the attainment of some certain 
knowledge as to the creation of precious stones. 

Of the rivers that bound the Orange Free State, very 
much need not be noted, here. They are full, or compara- 
tively full, for six months in each year, and the Vaal river. 
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in the latter part of its course westwards of the twenty- 
seventh degree east longitude, flows in a very irregular and 
tortuous channel through valleys abounding in hills of shale 
and intrusive ironstone, and, wherever diverted by obstacles, 
seems to have left on the summits and sides of all hills that 
opposed its course, before it finally shrunk to its present 
bed, vast deposits of clays, sand, and gravels, from which 
at various times, but chiefly in 1870, diamonds were washed 
out to the value of at least $15,000,000. 

It is not known of these diamonds whether they came 
from a distance or entered as a local accident into the com- 
position of the gravels. It is here important to mention 
that Vaal river was undoubtedly known to and explored by 
the Portuguese long before the Colonists of the Cape 
dreamed of pushing their way northwards in search of 
extended pastures or political freedom. I was amongst the 
earlier, in fact the earliest mining pioneers of this important 
region. Our work was at best but a rediscovery. We 
found, the Rev. Father Ilidien, an Oblate missionary and 
myself, the remains of religious buildings on the banks of 
Vaal river, near the present village of Pneil, and in the 
cellar of one of these, under a groined arched roof, a Roman 
Catholic altar. When the Portuguese receded or died out 
from this mission we could not say. Undoubtedly they 
were not known, nor remembered in 1816, when the Griquas 
and Hottentots pervaded this part of the country. The 
river banks are everywhere fringed with willows of great 
size and age, and occasionally, where caves occur in the 
rock formations that show up in places, some remarkable 
vestiges of forgotten barbarous races are to be met with. 
A Mr. Kidger Tucker, of Kimberley, might be consulted to 
advantage on this subject. One of his discoveries in 1874 
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was of a vast figure of the sun, surrounded with rays, or 
what is called "a glory," chiselled on a rocky monolith, 
natural and imbedded, of so hard a texture that no ordi- 
nary cold chisel would enter it. 

The people settled upon the South African Diamond 
Fields cannot be passed by without notice. They have, by 
their labors, their industry, and their enterprise, raised the 
English Colony of the Cape of Good Hope from the fright- 
ful condition of insolvency and stagnation in which the end 
of 1868 left it; and had it not been for the presence amongst 
them of a sordid mercantile element, that would sacrifice 
anything, however holy or noble, to be enabled to do its 
shopkeeping in security, the mining community would 
have led in the struggle for South African unity and free- 
dom. Whether from the fact of being isolated from the 
rest of the world by the belt of plains and desert that sur- 
round them, or because, which is more likely, the men who 
first occupied the fields came of more cultured classes than 
are usually found on "diggings," I cannot say, but from 
the dawning of the diamond industries in Africa, the min- 
ing communities have borne an exemplary character. Crime 
was for years almost unknown, and crimes of violence and 
open robbery have never yet become a feature of the life of 
this comparjitively wild and but newly settled region. 
There are on the fields gentlemen, and ladies too, of various 
nations, of diverse habits of thought and dissimilar creeds, 
wlio manage, amidst the squalor of a mining camp, which 
is rendered fetid by the presence of cheap black labor, and 
sordid through the rascalities of illicit diamond buyers, 
to maintain around themselves a pure and gentle home life, 
an atmosphere of refinement and decency that is an 
exemplar and a benefit to the older residents of the country. 
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Of course, there have been some adventurers there, men of 
wild type and erratic lives, gamblers, and perhaps a des- 
perado or two, but still it must be said of the people as a 
(!ommunity, that they were, and are, more free from crime, 
outrage, and even notable folly and eccentricity, than any 
other body of miners that were ever located. 

Sad trials and struggles, indeed, have been amongst 
them. When diamonds were first discovered, their distrib- 
ution was as little understood by the earlier diggers as 
their formation was by a majority of so-called scientists. 
Good luck was the tutelary diety of the poor miner, and 
some of the votaries of the god were bat scurvilly treated. I 
knew one man, Mr. Ricketts, who worked for nine months 
without finding a diamond, however small. If he wrought 
for a company luck quitted them. If he scraped, as he 
often did for weeks at the " sorting table," as the slab on 
which the washed gravel is turned over and inspected bit 
by bit to search for the precious stones was called, the dirt 
proved barren ; claims touched by him petered out, yielded 
blank from the moment he brought his unlucky foot near 
them ; in fact, he was like one charmed against diamonds, 
accursed or set apart from the diggers around him. At 
length no one would employ him. He dug and scraped 
painfully by himself, carrying in a sack, on hjs half-naked 
shoulders, the gravel he got out of -his claim, hundreds of 
yards to the river to wash it, and then only getting a turn to 
put it through another man' s cradle, which the owner would 
lend him during his own spell of actual digging out, cart- 
ing, or perhaps prospecting. Time passed on, and this 
unlucky digger, still not finding, was compelled to part from 
his family, which, no longer able to support, he was forced 
to see return to the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. He 
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fought on, but fell still lower. In the depth of his despair- 
ing, when two days hungry, a good man, Van der Byl, 
lent him £5 ($25), and advised him to fly from the scene of 
his misfortunes and go to work at his former trade, that 
of a baker, far away from the treacherous and delusive 
mines. Ricketts took the money but held on to the fields ; 
but alas, when even that scanty supply was gone he had 
still found nothing. The end came swiftly. He had sold 
even his flannel shift for two shillings to buy food, and 
parted with his well-worn pickaxe to satisfy the pangs of 
hunger. Then, utterly broken in mind and body, he went 
to an unused grave back of Pneil and lay down in the 
gravel pit to bury his unlucky life in the breast of our 
common mother earth. Night came and he sank to rest in 
rain and storm, never expecting or even wishing to open 
his eyes again; but his ill-luck had not yet left him. In the 
morning he awoke hungry and despairing, and too weak to 
rise ; but that morning's sun shining on the gravel- walls of 
the pit he had lain down to die in showed him within reach 
of his poor, trembling hands a twenty -nine-carat white dia- 
mond, a sight suflicient to restore him to life, hope and 
activity. Shall I tell of his return from the grave to the 
camp % No! Of the naked man stepping into the diamond 
merchant' s office with his treasure \ No ! But I will tell you 
that to-day Ricketts is a responsible, well-off, I'eputable 
man, whose happy, healthy, nicely -reared family cannot 
picture to themselves their father as a wandering, hungry 
wretch, who lay down in the rain to die in despair in the 
same hole -with a $90,000 diamond. 

Diamonds Fields life had its ups and downs, but it was a 
hardy, heroic, plucky sort of existence, with much charm, 
much discomfort, and perhaps much disappointment ; but 
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still it was a very satisfying, healthy and natural existence, 
dashed with fewer treacheries and illuminated with many 
gayer friendships than make or mar the life of cities such 
as this. Its worst feature was the growing up, together 
with the place and its vast prosperty, of an idle class, who 
called themselves diamond buyers and brokers, but who 
were really middlemen, fellows whom the peculiarities of 
the diamond trade enabled to live as "go-betweens" between 
the miner and the merchant. These creatures actually 
swarmed on to the fields to such an extent, that at one time 
there were more diamond buyers than miners, and as many 
brokers as laborers on the mines. Such a vast crowd of 
non-prodiicers, of men who consider that the world owes 
them a living and they must get it anyhow, not unnaturally 
produced dishonesty, fostered dishonest laws, and siip- 
ported dishonest government. Hence, illicit diamond buy- 
ing, thefts from the mines by servants, and a government 
foreign to the genius of the place, a spending, warlike, 
unthriftful rule, protecting only capital and encouraging 
speculation and peciilation, at the expense of workers. 

The result is to be seen to-day. The original miners 
have, as a rule, sold out their claims and left the dry dig- 
gings to the operations of a speciilative class of men who, 
by the clever formation of companies and by dint of 
manipulation and watering of stocks to an extent never 
warranted by the profits of the industry, have cheated hun- 
dreds of innocent, credulous investors, and, after creating 
a fictitioiis era of paper prosperity, have all but ruined the 
Diamond Fields, crushing credit to the lowest and driving 
legitimate speculation out of the country. 

It is needless to say that the coiintry to the north and 
west of the fields is but sparsely inhabited. The English, 
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although anxious, for speculative purposes, to possess 
these lands, have never fairly settled down to their occupa- 
tion. There are but few white occupiers of the so-called 
territory of Griqualand West, save and except some Orange 
Free State Boers, who, on Free State titles, own the older 
and fairer portion of the country. There are, however, 
attractions for many men yet to be found in the Vaal river 
district. There are rivers whose unexplored, unexposed 
beds contain fortunes as yet safe from the hands of 
explorers and prospectors ; and one range of mountains, 
the Langeberg, in which known mines of great value, but 
wholly undeveloped, exist. 

Asbestos, lead, silver, cinnibar, auriferous quartz, and 
inferior precious stones abound ; but to any man or body of 
men able to secure the wealth of the river bottoms of this 
territory something more than mere fortune is offered by 
nature in this region. 

As an agricultural district the portion of Griqualand 
north of Vaal river is not likely to prove tempting to 
pei-manent settlers ; the desert is encroaching, nay, has 
encroached visibly within living memory, and, except as 
a place for cattle-breeding or ostrich farming, the land is 
valueless, from a colonist' s point of view. 

One of the most remarkable natural curi(jsities of the 
country is a cave in the earth, having but a small opening 
to the veldt, as the prairie is called in South Africa, but 
widening out below into a place of considerable extent. 
This hole was used as a prison and place of punishment by 
the savages, and is at present infested by huge snakes. It 
is called Daniel's Kuil. 

In Griqualand West, as in the Orange Free State, large 
game is scarce, the carnivorous animals having almost 
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wholly disappeared. This is only to be accounted for by 
the fact that the farmers, having shot or driven away all 
the larger antelopes, the camivora have not whereon to 
live. Yet, strange though it may seem, but fifteen years 
ago the lordly lion abounded iipon the plains ; whole dis- 
tricts were considered to be "lion- veldt," or dangerous, 
from the number of these beasts that made their homes 
there : and the streets of rising towns, notably of Harri- 
smith, were unsafe after nightfall from the persistency with 
which wild beasts made their way into them in search of 
prey. 

A man named Heefers, formerly land steward to Mr. de 
Beer, the original proprietor of the farm on which the great 
diamond mines are situated, claims to have discovered in 
the neighborhood of Tauns, on the Hartz river, an animal 
combining the principal peculiarities of shape and habit 
belonging to the bear and the lion, and the villagers profess 
to have seen and been hunted by a monstrous creature 
tallying with the description given by this man of the 
animal he had seen ; but although its existence is a matter 
of common belief, such a nondescript has not yet been cap- 
tiired, nor, indeed, seen by any reliable European hunter. 
The spoor, or footmarks, however, of a gigantic plantigrade 
animal have been frequently observed on the desert plains 
to the northwest. 

Besides Boer farmers,- diamond miners, and English, 
Jewish and colonial traders and shop-keepers, of whom 
there are in all about 8,000, the population of Grriqualand 
West consists of 12,000 laborers, Kafirs, Hottentots and 
others, working for wages as miners or servants, and 15,000 
wandering, shiftless and very degraded mixed tribes of 
Batlapini, Bushmen and Griquas. Some of these are 
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very poor, sustaining life, as I know of my own knowl- 
edge, during some months in eack year, by earth eating, to 
help out their scanty stores of food and milk. The earth 
they eat is whitish and of a soapy consistency, coloring 
water rapidly and dissolving easily. It contains infusorial 
remains and talc. Edible clay of a similar quality exists 
in Natal, in Weenen county, and was at one time, after 
Cliaka's conquests, the main support of the wretched few 
who survived his terrible raids. 

The inhabitants of the Orange Free State proper consist 
in the main of Dutch Boers, with a slight intermixture of 
English and Irish colonial farmers and some 2,000 Ger- 
man and, as I must call them, for the sake of distinction, 
"Hollander" settlers, but all are republican in politics, 
thrifty and fairly well oflf. The Free State possesses no 
manufactures, and imports very largely foreign built, 
chiefly American, carriages and agricultural machines and 
implements, wearing apparel, cotton, woolen and linen 
goods, spirits, wines, building materials, books, boots and 
shoes — in fact, all consumables that cannot be reckoned as 
natural products of the country. The exports are dia- 
monds, wool, hides, live cattle, ostrich feathers, a few of 
the inferior precious stones and curiosities of the country, 
including rare animals, skins and Kafir truck. The coun- 
try has been subject to fearful droughts. In 1861 the far- 
mers had to quit their stations and "trek," as it is called, 
to the river banks. The streams, even in Vaal river, stood 
still, the river beds being in places wholly bare of water. 
Since the construction of the dams to retain the summer 
rain water the worst inconveniences of the droughts have 
been evaded. The only change of importance that has 
taken place in the natural circumstances of the country 
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within living memory is this, and in connection with the 
hydrography of the land it is of no little importance. 

In 1852 the country, because of the rapid evaporation of 
part of the overflow from rains and the immediate sub- 
sidence into the soil of much of the remainder, presented 
the appearance of a wide desert, intersected by a few un- 
reliable rivers,' but dotted over with "pans," some few of 
which only held water permanently. If the traveller 
ari'ived at one of these and found the water supply scanty 
or entirely dried up, he and his teams suffered inconve- 
nience, if not positive danger. Places such as Dorstfontein, 
or '• thirsty fountain," a large pan place, and now the seat 
of a mining town, obtained an ill name from being often 
bare of water. Now, however, the hardening of the ground 
in such neighborhoods by the trampling of stock, together 
with the making of paths towards the water places by the 
feet of innumerable herds, has caused the rain surface 
water to drain unobstructedly and more rapidly towards 
the pans and hollows, which now always yield a plentiful 
supply of water. Dorstfontein has actually lost its char- 
acter for thirstiness, and when I last saw it presented the 
appearance of a lake some sixty acres in extent. The evil 
reputation of the country for drought had a strange politi- 
cal outcome in the period of the last British occupation. 
Sir George Grey actually recommended the abandonment 
of the country, on the ground that it was an uninhabitable 
desert. To his recommendation, and not to any desire to 
give the poor Boers liberty, is mainly to be traced the Brit- 
ish policy of abandonment. Later, when the Diamond 
Fields were discovered, and Free State prosperity became a 
patent fact, the British Government strained every nerve 
to destroy the republic, and they invaded and annexed the 
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most valuable district of the state, paying since, as was 
mentioned in the address of yoiir President in 1877, a very 
meagre and insufficient sum to the plundered state, by way 
of compensation for the outrage which the people were too 
weak to resent. 

The inhabitants of the Orange Free State, other than 
Boers and persons of European descent, are chiefly Basu- 
tos, Barolongs, Clriquas, Korannas and Batlapins, with a 
few Hottentots and men of mixed race. Of these the 
Barolongs alone are §'i!/a,9Z-independent, occupying a moun- 
tain called Tha-b-n-chu within sight of the capital. 
These people are making marked advances in what we 
choose to call civilization, having churches, schools and 
square-built houses, and depending to a very large extent 
on agriculture for their support. The Basuto colonists are, 
as a rule, paid servants or squatters with the farmers ; a 
few, however, have shown an aptitude for the mechanical 
trades. The other races are mostly employed as wagon 
drivers, herdsmen, shearers of sheep and cooks about the 
farmhouses. There is little or no f iiel in the Orange Free 
State, the vast plains being wind-swept and treeless, whilst 
the only known coal mine is undeveloped. Bois de vacJte, 
or cow mist, is the principal fuel, but the weather is 
usually mild ; fires are seldom used in the houses of the 
farmers, and the climate is so salubrious that persons of 
any sex or age gain health by, rather than lose it through, 
exposure to the night air. As a sanatarium for cases of 
lung disease the Free State is much approved. 

The traffic arrangements of the state are very primitive. 
Goods and produce are conveyed by the gigantic, slow- 
moving ox-wagon, averaging, when loaded, two miles an 
hour. The mails are carried by horse-carts, usually of the 
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pattern oalled the "buggy," and on the great main road 
by well-equipped, well-horsed coaches, the establishment 
of which Is due to the celebrated Californian pioneer Cobb. 
The state is now connected with the territory of the Cape 
of Good Hope by a very tine bridge spanning the Orange 
river near Fanresmith. Its exports mainly leave South 
Africa by way of Natal and Port Elizabeth. 

The Orange PVee State is all but free of debt, and is ruled 
by a President and House of Representatives called the 
Volksraad. The Supreme Court is well administered ; 
<!rime is almost unknown ; there is no standing army, save 
an aitillery division of twenty-live men, and, if left to itself, 
the community promises to be a prosperous and rapidly 
increasing one. Great attention has been paid to educa- 
tion, comjiaratively vast sums being expended for the pur- 
pose ; but over-education is unknown. The Free State has 
no educated class of idle young men to impoverish and 
degiade its professions. Wages are good, food plentiful 
and cheap, the trades are well employed and domestic 
virtue and hospitality the rule everywhere. 

TiiK Tkansvaaj.. 

"This republic, which is l)ounded to the south for the most 
part by the Vaal river, and east by the Brakensberg and 
Lebomba mountains, is accessible from the British colony 
of Natal by only one main road, that running northwards 
from the seaport Durban, through Pietermaritzburg and 
Newcastle to the now famous Majuba mountain. It has, 
however, another unused gateway, the port whose merits 
it is, in the best interests of peaceful trade, part of my 
mission to make known. Delagoa bay is four degrees 
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north and 2.30" east of Port Durban. Its approaches are 
easy, and it affords at all seasons of the year anchorage 
and shelter of the best sort. The harbor is a natural one, 
is safe in all weathers, and is wide enough and deep enough 
to shelter at one time a larger number of vessels than can 
obtain entry into the other South African ports taken 
together. All other ports, bays and inlets on the East 
Coast of South Africa are obstructed by dangerous bars, 
but Delagoa bay is accessible to vessels even of the largest 
known tonnage. It, together with a strip of land along 
the coast — all that remains to them of once far-reaching- 
territories — is the property of the Portuguese, a nation who 
have very properly resisted every attempt by the grasping- 
British Empire to wrest this hopeful possession from them. 
Landing at Delagoa, one has the advantage of escaping the 
use of surf boats; thereby avoiding expense for vessels, how- 
ever large, can disembark cargoes right up to the jetty of 
Lorenzo Marquez, a small fortified town, presided over by a 
governor, and usually occupied by a battalion or two of 
Portuguese troops. Prom the landing-place to the confines 
of the Transvaal, a distance of forty miles, the trail towards 
the interior passes over fiats of great extent. These are 
sandy and unhealthy, much of the surface being marshy or 
covered with pestilential lagoons, from whose festering 
bosom come fatal exhalations that give rise to the remittent 
bilious fevers of the coast. Thence from the boundary 
the country rises at the rate of about fifteen feet in the 
mile to the Lebomba mountains, which are really but foot- 
hills of the Drakensberg. Along this line the path is 
often bordered by magnificent forests of hard wood, includ- 
ing white ironwood, one of the most durable and valuable 
timbers in the world, and affording a vast stock of material 
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for sleepers and railroad construction. The country is, 
however, infested by the "fly" known as "tetse," the 
sting of which is fatal to all domestic animals ; even the 
dog, donkey and mule succumbing to its virulence of 
poison after a period of more or less lengthened suffering. 
The peculiarity of the death from "tetse" stinging is 
that the animal suffers no instant pain, but dies on 
or at once after the oncoming of the next succeeding 
showery or rainy weather. The habitat of the fly has by 
all observers been noted to be that of, for the time being, 
the large game, and as the wild animals recede, the fly 
stripe appears to go farther and farther back into the 
country. After this explanation T need hardly add that 
game of all sorts is abundant in the low lands, lying 
between the Lebomba and the Indian ocean. During 
winter, that is to say, in the months of May, June, July and 
August, the coast districts are healthy, but even hardene<l 
hunters fear to expose themselves to the summer and 
autumn malaria, which proves fatal to 60 per cent, of those 
who seek to pass through the coast belt at wrong seasons. 
Railway enterprise alone can overcome the difficulty, and it 
was the knowledge of this fact that induced the late Presi- 
dent, Thomas Burgers, to visit Europe and seek capital for 
the construction of an iron road to the republican capital. 
He succeeded to some slight extent. The Portuguese 
granted a very valuable concession to (^eorge P. Moodie & 
Sons, in respect of the forty miles of works of construction 
needed at the coast end of the line. Money was raised for 
the Transvaal extension, but Great Britain had colonies 
whose rapacity and selfishness stood in the way of Trans- 
vaal progress, and that country was forcibly annexed within 
a few days of the landing of the material destined to bring 
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it into connection with the outer world. At the date of 
speaking, there are lying at Delagoa bay rails and plant to 
the value of $600,000 ; and the Portuguese Government, as 
gentlemen in' this city have recently been informed by 
American Minister Francis, now at Lisbon, are anxiously 
awaiting an offer from some substantial syndicate or firm 
on which to base new concessions. Labor for construction, 
for ordinary navvying, and for the making of earthworks, is 
easily oV)tainable from the districts bordering on the pro- 
jef^ted track, and a company undertaking the work would 
receive back every dollar of its outlay for native labor, as 
profits on the ex(ieptionally lucrative trade that must foUow 
their construction of stations in a land where the people 
have many wants but no sources of supply. From the end 
of the Portuguese line to Pretoria, the capital of the Trans- 
vaal, the distance is but 240 miles by the longest surveyed 
route, which lies mostly over vast plains, with a gentle 
grade westwards. Although all this portion of the Trans- 
vaal is more than fairly well watered, streams and rivers 
abounding, yet there are no serious engineering difficulties 
to be met with in the surveyed way of the proposed line, 
which, it is estimated, can be constructed for $12,000 per 
mile. 

'I'he centi-al portions of the Transvaal consist of a vast 
l)lain, broken by occasional streams, flowing, in the event of 
those having their fountains south of 26 degrees south lati- 
tude, into Vaal river, and of those taking their rise on or to 
the north of this line, turning northwards till the confines of 
the plateau are reached, when they invariably sweep away 
to the efist, falling into the Indian ocean. In the extreme 
east of the country, however, exists a system of short 
rivers running rapidly off towards the rising sun, and after 
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pouring through gaps or canons in the Lebomba moun- 
tains, descending to the plains that lie between the bergs 
and the coast. Of these rivers, but one, the Usutu or Ma- 
puta, is navigable in any part, and it only for a distance of 
seventy miles from its mouth or debouchure into Delagoa 
bay ; but its course even here is through dense forests, the 
land of the lion, the wild African buffalo and the " tetse" 
fly. The rivers flowing into the Vaal river and draining 
the southern edges of the Transvaal plateau, are not either 
numerous or important, the principal of them being the 
Mooi or beautiful river, which waters the town of Potchef- 
stroom, and is so delightfully easy of access everywhere as 
to be useful for irrigation, being fitted to be led out, at any 
and every part of its course. The country between the 
south of the great plateau and Vaal river resembles in 
every respect the Orange Free State, altering also in appear- 
ance as do the Free State plains, as one goes westwards, 
from grassiness to sandy sterility, till is reached the limit 
of English rapaciousness at the edge of the Diamond Fields. 
The land is, however, better watered than is the Orange 
Free State. The grasses are closer and finer ; some timber 
is to be found in favored localities, and the soil for agricul- 
tural purposes is highly valuable. 

On the plateau, except in the stream valleys, the country 
is level, cool, averaging 60 degrees all the year round, com- 
I)aratively treeless, but in places boggy, and nearly every- 
where intersected by streams at an average distance each 
from the other of fifteen miles. There are, however, two 
or three reaches where running water cannot be met with 
for distances of eighteen and twenty miles. The plateau 
is healthy for human beings of all races ; and animals 
of all sorts seem to thrive well upon its grasses, which, 
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according to prevailing South African custom, are annu- 
ally burned oflF. Sheep, producing, as I am informed by 
Boston wool merchants, the very finest wool in the world, 
abound in this favored region ; horses, cattle and goats are 
profitably reared and the fanners enjoy a very great degree of 
solid comfort, and this although their houses are, from the 
high price, I might almost say the utter unobtainableness, 
of building timber, but small cottages of no pretension to 
beauty or size and having floors of hardened clay, grass 
roofs, and but few windows. 

These plains are, however, destined to be the seat of vast 
industries. There and thereunder coal of the most valu- 
able sort exists, cropping out in vast seams at places 
degrees removed from each other. Iron ores are Jibund- 
ant, and to the northeast stretches a vast district of <!op- 
per and cobalt bearing country, a land showing visible 
traces of the past workings of some forgotten race of 
miners. In the district of Lydenberg and in the near 
vicinity of the town of that name are some workable aurif- 
erous alluvial "diggings," but no "mines" of the precious 
metals have beeit developed, although quartz reefs having 
a promising strike are abundant. The bottom rock of 
the country is quartzose granulite, spoken of by some as 
porphyritic granite. The northern part of the plateau 
trends rapidly downwards to the bottoms and wide allu- 
vials of the Limpopo districts, yielding rich mineral indica- 
tions and being fertile beyond comparison with any known 
land. The northwestern end of the plains yield, besides 
semi-tropical fruits and products, argentiferous galena 
and some stream tin, whilst the southwestern extreme, 
falling away towards the Kalihari desert, is notably fit 
for ostrich cultivation on the largest" scale, fattens cattle 
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with really wonderful rapidity, and is interspersed with 
pans, some of which, like those of the corresponding 
longitude in the Orange Free State, yield anmial crops 
of salt. The waters that go to form the parent streams 
of the Limpopo take their rise in the Mahaliesberg range, 
a mountain system marking the great divide near Pretoria, 
the capital. 

The country which no less than thirty years ago was 
literally black with roving herds of game, whose columns, 
when migrating, were often seen of the almost incredible 
length of sixty miles, is now, by dint of the industry and 
lierce valor of the Boers, subdued to the use of man. 
Roads intersect the country in every direction, important 
villages stud the land, churches and schools have been 
built and improvements made in the way of tree plant- 
ing and the making of enclosures that are little less than 
marveloias, when we consider that the first colonists, after 
journeying in lands where no man was master and con- 
tentions with wild beasts and savage men extending over 
no less than forty years, arrived in their chosen corintry 
without property, tools, or machinery of any sort, armed 
only with manly virtues, their bibles and their never-fail- 
ing rifles. 

In the Transvaal the Boers are stock farmers, agricul- 
turists and fruit growers. They have, as a rule, very large 
families. The children marry at early ages and the rale is 
patriarchal in the extreme. Hospitality is exercised every- 
where ; in fact, it is claimed by wayfarers as a right. The 
country is fairly wealthy, requiring only communication 
with the outside world to enable it to be a home for 
millions. 

In speaking of the republics as a whole, it must be 
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remembered that their populations are, after all, but the 
overflow of the Boers of the Cape Colony, who, flying from 
British tyranny and misrule, overran first Natal and then 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. In the latter 
territory they niimber 85,000 and hold subject to their 
power no less than 800,000 Kafirs of various tribes who 
have sought sheltei- amongst the Dutch from inter-tribal 
wars. 

The Transvaal " needs to be supplied," it is to be hoped 
fix>m the United States, are artesians, implements of hiis- 
bandry, metals, carriages, and plant of all sorts for rail and 
tram-ways, material for bridge constrjiction, furniture, arms, 
and domestic iitensils of all sorts, blankets, sheeting, 
clothes, and knicknacks of many kinds, waterproofs, sad- 
dlery, horse gear, raanufa(;tured leather, wire, beads, 
liquors, tinned goods, frame houses, drugs, and hundreds 
of other articles of use and necessity. 

In return the Transvaal can give wool, ivory, hides, pro- 
ducts of the chase, a little gold, cobalt, tin, copper, and coal 
for use of the shipping; cofFee, sugar, arrowroot, tobacco, and 
various valuable gums, including crude Indian rubber, with 
many medicinal plants and roots, rare woods, fruits, and 
flowers. Surely, with such a land as this, it would be of 
both immediate and prospective i)rofit to trafiic, and yet 
Delagoa bay is to-day a neglected port ;. although by the 
making from its unrivalled haven towards the interior of a 
single line of railway, the whole of. the trade of Eastern 
South Africa lies open to the first comer. 

'I'he possibilities of such a trade are almost boundless, 
and now, especially when through the jealous and quarrel- 
some disposition of the British they have themselves totally 
lost their former profitable connection with Matabiland 
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and the lake country, is the most fitting time for the mer- 
<5hants and capitalists of the United States to open up for 
themselves, and secure to their country the profits to be 
derived from commerce with the interior of this too much 
neglected continent. 

No South African port can compete with Delagoa bay as 
regards nearness to the interior, and besides this, all the 
English colonies maintain tariffs that are almost repressive, 
amounting to, on the average, 10 per cent, on the value of all 
goods landed ; whilst the Transvaal has a treaty with Por- 
tugal by which imports will be only subjected to a nominal 
burden of $7 per 1,000 lbs. weight. 

The Transvaal population, other than Boers pure and 
simple, consists of about 5,000 English-speaking men, 
women and children, dwelling in the villages, and a variety 
of broken tribes of Kafirs. These tribes are, however, a 
source of weakness and danger to the Republic, inasmuch 
as the wretched officials of the British colonies are continu- 
ally intriguing with the barbarians to overthrow the repub- 
lican government, in order that Her Majesty's Government 
may again be tempted to enter upon the path of annexation. 
In a very recent instance, to which I shall again refer lat^r, 
that of Mapoch, a chief, located forty miles northeast from 
Middelburg, the same intriguers succeeded in bringing on a 
war, which, however, has terminated most gloriously for the 
Boers, who have slain the recalcitrant chief and vindicated 
their outraged authority. 

The Zulus exercising, as they do and must, considerable 
influence iipon the civilization and progress of the country, 
merit more than a passing observation. Those in contact 
with the Transvaal are divided into two classes. The Ama- 
swazi and the Zulus of Zululand. These, however, come 
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of the same stock, speak similarly, and are equally brave, 
patient of hunger and fatigue, swift of foot, hopelessly sunk 
in paganism, polygamous, and of pleasant, nay even agree- 
able, features and manner. They are both Kafirs, as we have 
chosen to call them, but this descriptive term is one they do 
not acknowledge, and the word is one for which their lan- 
guage has no meaning. 

A peculiarity of this race, who call themselves simply 
"Bantu," or men, is, that they are imitative to a high 
degree, but invent nothing. During all the years in which 
they have been traveling and dwelling in sight of the ocean 
they have not set or attempted to set one ship upon the 
waters. They have not made even a canoe to cross the 
mouths and estuaries of tidal rivers. To-day, if they would 
cross a deep river, they plunge, rank after rank, into the 
water, each following rank supporting itself by leaning on 
the shoulders of its leaders, and so on, until, swanning 
together like bees on a honeycomb and losing lives at a 
f eai'f ul rate, they literally bridge the deep with their bodies. 
For a great life-saving feat of this sort, Dabulamanzi, the 
most-thought-of chieftain next to the King Cetewayo, re- 
ceived his name, which means "water troubler" or con- 
queror. 

A very queer instance of their imitativeness, and one 
never recorded until now, happened long ago, when they, 
in the early part of this century, first came in contact with 
white people. Chaka, the Zulu King, sent, in 1828 or there- 
abouts, a deputation to the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope to solicit the friendship of the Governor. His mes- 
sengers were seven in number, and proceeded in safety 
untU they reached Port Elizabeth, where they were very 
improperly detained for a whole season whilst an absurd 
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correspondence about themselves and their mission went on 
between the British officials. At length the messengers 
were allowed to proceed. When they were at Capetown, 
after stating their business and delivering ivory and skins 
of a very valuable sort as presents from their master, they 
were given their answer and certain messages and presents 
in return. These gifts, however, were of but little value, 
and by no means suitable to the importance of the occasion 
or to the rank of King Chaka. They consisted of pieces of 
colored calico, blankets, looking-glasses, and beads, where 
they ought at least to have included arms and saddlery 
and a horse or some live animal. When the messengers, 
after an absence of very many months, reached Zulu land, 
the King was very angry, and asserted plainly enough that 
they had failed to reach the representative of the English 
King, of whom he had heard many great things, but had 
been detained by petty officers, who had swindled him out 
of his valuable gifts, and sent him only some insignificant 
things in return. When the messengers were retiring from 
his presence he suddenly called to them, and ordered that 
they should make for him as a proof that they had seen all 
they told him of, and especially that they had visited Cape- 
town, of whose grandeur he had conceived most exaggerated 
notions, some article the like of which he had not seen be- 
fore. Should they not do this, they died at sunrise. He, 
put them in charge of a guard, and left them to their own 
devices. 

The unhappy ambassadors consulted as to what they had 
seen and what they could make. Their attention had been 
mightily drawn to the chairs in the entrance halls of the 
various hoiises they had been in, and especially of the 
Governor's mansion at Capetown, and a copy in wood of 
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one of these they determined to produce. But these poor 
barbarians had no knowledge of cabinet-making, nor had 
they any tools to aid them. They, in fact, knew no better 
than to whittle down with their spear heads a gigantic tree 
stump into a likeness of what they remembered. Undaunted 
by the difficulty of the labor, the worthlessness of their 
tools, and the hardness of the wood, these imitative savages 
set to at their tremendous task, and by morning they had 
actually carved out of the block a rude chair, with its rungs 
and scroll-work, ornamented carved back-pieces and all, 
gigantic, heavy and awkward, but a truthful rough like- 
ness of the furniture they had seen. The King was im- 
pressed with the truth of their story, and the rude chair 
became his favorite seat or throne. It is now an object of 
very great curiosity at the Imperial Hotel, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, the proprietor of which, Mr. George Thresh, 
has been offered very large sums for it. 

It is to be feared that neither the Zulus nor the Ama- 
swazi are destined to make any very noteworthy advances 
in civilization, at least in our day. So far as missionary 
effort has as yet gone, these tribes are hopelessly pagan. 
The reason of this is partly because the British in their 
colony of Natal have not soxight, as a people, to put down 
the custom of female slavery, upon which polygamy is 
based, and also because the missionaries in British South 
Africa pursue a course that cannot fail to alienate from 
themselves both the settlers and the savages. 

The missionaries — and here I speak of American missions 
as well as those of other nations — delight to form locations, 
to live upon reser\^es and in especial pet localities, wherein 
they gather together those who pretend to accept their 
teaching. The lazy, the vicious, and the criminal, too often 
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for the sake of immunities to be enjoyed in those nursling 
places of a vicious parody on Christianity, flock on to the 
reservations ; and rxmaway couples, people who have 
evaded the marriage laws of their tribe, take refuge with 
the "teachers." The men on mission stations rapidly 
learn to put on airs, to steal, lie, drink, and place a high 
value upon their services, should such come to be in de- 
mand. As i\ rule, they become only influential to corrupt 
the servants of neighboring farmers and to set up conten- 
tions, txirbulence and sedition in their various neighbor- 
hoods. The women on mission stations too often fall into 
worse forms of degradation, it being notoriously the fact 
that whilst amongst the pagans immodesty is almost wholly 
unknown, vice in its most hateful forms pervades the 
church locations. 

The result of all this can be guessed at. Respectable pagans 
will not associate with mission Kafirs, who are also de- 
spised, hated and suspected by the whites. The missionary, 
shut up amongst a sect, has no access to or influence with 
the colonists or with the great mass of the savages that 
dwell all over the country. He has voluntarily isolated 
himself, naiTowed his own sphere of usefulness, and become 
himself a pariah instead of a pastor. 

The wild Kafirs were known to have a knowledge of 
smelting and iron work at some past time ; but this seems 
gradually to have been lost, and although spears of steel 
and rings of copper and brass of native manufacture are 
still to be found amongst the tribes, yet I cannot say that I 
know of one manufacturing native alive at the present day ; 
and this, although evidences of recent work in the shape of 
rude forges and the like are not infrequently to be met 
with. 
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While I am upon this branch of the subject I ought to 
mention that occasional remains both of previous barbar- 
isms and previous civilizations are often to be met with in 
the land now occupied by the Zulus and kindred tribes. 
At the Ityotyozi river, where the late unhappy Prince 
Imperial fell, on land lawfully the property of the Boers, 
who conquered it from Dingaan in 1842, are to be found by 
even the most unobservant seeker, flint instruments of vari- 
ous sorts and in various stages of preparation. A large 
quantity of such are in the hands of Colonel Bowker, of 
Durban. In the Lebomba mountains, close to the line of 
the Komati river, exists a brick culvert nearly one mile 
long, the use of which has as yet not even been guessed at, 
nor the date of its construction, whilst northwards, but 
still close to the coast, are many mounds, dwellings, and 
even raised forts, with burial-places, and remains of pot- 
tery, relics of a race of whom we know absolutely nothing. 

The natives bordering on the Transvaal Boers on the 
extreme northeast, are, in addition to the Bapedi, of whom 
sufiicient is known, chiefly Knobneusen and Mambeyers, 
mixed peoples of little intelligence, very savage, and amongst 
whom cannibalism has been frequent even of recent years. 
Between Sekukuni's old place and Middelburg, and well 
into the Transvaal, is the mountain so often alluded to in 
recent telegrams as Mapoch' s country. This is a piece of 
territory on the Steelport river, averaging thirty-six miles 
long by ten in breadth. It was inhabited by a tribe of 
refugee Zulus under Mapoch, a chief who was quasi inde- 
pendent of the Boers, with whom, however, he always 
sided in their wars with Sekukuni. Mapoch died in 1877, 
and was succeeded by his general, Mabonk, as guardian of 
the heir to the tribal chieftainship. As is matter of his- 
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tory, Lord Wolseley, then Sir Garnet, destroyed Seku- 
knni's stronghold in 1879, and carried the chief into cap- 
tivity in Pretoria. Sir Theophilus Shepstone's nominee 
and parasite, a fellow named Mampoor, was, in furtherance 
of British interests, made chief over the Bapedi in place of 
Sekukuni ; but in the course of time, when the Boeis 
wrested their country once more from the British, a joint 
undertaking was made that Mampoor should again give 
place to the true chief, who was liberated and sent back to 
his people. Some English settlers, who are discontented at 
the action of their government in restoring to the Boers 
their liberties, strove to stir up war and tumult all round 
the border, and incited by them, Mampoor, the pretender, 
fell upon Sekukuni and his little household and slew theni. 
The Boers determined to punish this act of treachery, and 
sent a sheriff to put the law in fon-e against the murderer, 
who took refuge in the Mapoch mountain. Incited by 
Englishmen, who live in the Transvaal but to betray its 
hospitality and intrigiie against its safety, the Mapochers 
announced their intention to defend Mampoor : but they 
have been totally defeated and their country overrun, and 
this notwithstanding the untruths about Boer repulses put 
through the cable daily before the world by the tireless 
traitors and stirrers-up of strife that, pretendedly through 
loyalty to England, are incessantly creating native tumults 
and seditions upon our borders. 

Similarly, it has been stated by untruthful South African 
correspondents at various times, both last year and the year 
before, that the Boers were defeated by Montsioa, by 
Montsiva, by Magato, who lives near Marabastadt, and by 
Mapoch, whilst the fact is they have subdued the tribe that 
sheltered Mampoor, the murderer, they have no quarrel 
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with Magato, and they as a people have nothing whatever 
to do with Montsivi alias Montsioa, against whom they 
have not sent a man or a gun, whilst poor Mapoch, who .is 
supposed to have defeated them, is dead long since, and his 
people are subjugated. 

I regret not having time or opportunity to deal more at 
length with the circumstances of these Kafir races, their 
war customs, domestic ways and undesigned flatteries of 
our noble selves, the white colonists. I must, however, say 
this, that a study of their arts, language and superstitions 
would prove interesting and valuable. 

Neither will time admit of lengthy description of the other 
South African races. Their common peculiarity is, that 
although they must for years have dwelt near to and 
been living within sight of the ocean and in the middle of 
large timber forests, they never at any time invented or 
imitated a boat, and indeed never developed a taste for 
eating fish or fishing as a source for food supply. Many of 
their customs resemble those of the Jews. Jewish rites are 
practiced amongst them, and the male members of Bechuana 
tribes are very often buried with their feet towards the 
northeast, the land from whence they say they have come ; 
and while the Kafirs of the Bantu or Zulu race are im- 
practicable pagans, the Basutos and all the Bechuana tribes 
are accessible to the softening influences of trade, especially 
that in liquors. Many visitors in Africa noticing black 
men in the Cape colony who have submitted to civilization, 
are very prone to think them to be converted Kafirs. 
Therefore, I think it well to reiterate that the slaves of the 
Dutch in the Cape Colony from whom these clothed colored 
men are descended were not Kafirs, but imported negroes 
obtained in the way usual in slave-trading days, and liber- 
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ated during the mania for negro enfranchisement that swept 
over Great Britain between 1828 and 1834. 

The Boers forbid polygamy. Native blacks within their 
borders must conform to laws of decency. In this the con- 
duct of the Republics contrasts well with that of the 
government of the British colony of Natal, where females 
are an article of barter, and the sex is held in a condition 
of the most degrading bondage, being a chattel whose 
female children may be sold away and in time become 
slaves at the will of the male parent, who is truly nothing 
more than a legally enfranchised and protected slaveholding 
polygamist. 

Only those natives and colored persons who become serv- 
ants of the Dutch and receive civilization at their hands 
turn out reputable or even decent converts and members of 
society. English foims of civilization and contact with 
British colonists have failed to produce any noteworthy 
beneficial influence on the people of the less cultured races. 
Even the friendship of the tribes in contact with the British 
has failed that government in its hour of need. There is 
scarcely a tribe within striking distance of them, with 
whom they have not warred within the past seven years. 
In at least one instance the British colonists, with the 
resources of the Empire behind them, have been wholly 
defeated by almost naked savages, whose total field force did 
not exceed 10,000 men. I allude to the Basuto war, which 
is still smouldering, and in consequence of which the Cape 
has deemed it fitting to retire from the possession of a fine 
province annexed by Sir Philip Wodehouse in 1868. 

The Transvaal contains, besides the plains I have de- 
scribed, vast extents of broken and forest country, and the 
scenery in many parts of the more mountainous regions 
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combines sublimity with a rare form of beauty. In the 
country lying immediately west of the Drakensberg are to 
be found, especially in New Scotland and Lydenburg, oak 
trees that remind one of the old-fashioned woods of Europe. 
In some places the country resembles successions of natural 
parks, and ferns and plants similar to those of Wicklow in 
Ireland and Wales in England reward the toil of the 
searcher for botanical treasures. The locust is almost un- 
known, save in the extreme west of the country ; but a 
caterpillar, known as the "risper," appears occasionally 
as a plague, desti-oying the natural grasses and some of the 
crops. A very severe form of epizootic — horse sickness — is 
also prevalent in low-lying farms ; but, taken as a whole, 
both coixntry and climate are admirable. Hydrophobia, 
sunstroke and cholera are wholly unknown. 

The reptiles of the country are, though fairly plentiful, 
not dangerous nor even notably unpleasant and discom- 
forting. It is only in the coast lands, and especially in 
Natal, that the fatal imamba, the most deadly of African 
snakes, is to be met with. In fact, I have not during four- 
teen years' residence in the country generally, heard a well 
authenticated case of a European, or person of European 
descent, being killed by either snake or serpent. There are 
no dangerous saixrians in the rivers, lakes or pools, and, 
excepting two hunters, no one has been killed by wild 
beasts for years. The lions, with the game thej^ fed on, 
are now no longer to be found within the occupied parts of 
the country. 

Of the Boers themselves I can only speak in terms of 
almost ardent praise ; but it must be remembered that in 
the midst of their simplicity is still to be found a taint of cim- 
ning and sixspicion, caused by the undeserved persecutions 
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they have undergone. They are shrewd, sagacious and 
thrifty, but not ambitious nor emulous to imitate our ways. 
Their virtues are their own, their reverence for order great, 
their contempt of mere law an inborn instinct. They are 
attached, in a rude, genuine fashion, to the religion of their 
fathers, and in many cases strive to make of the Bible a 
rule of life ; and yet they are in no sense priest-ridden or 
dominated over by their clergy, as was proved during their 
late trouble with England, when nearly all the ministers. of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal were driven 
from their livings, because, like true mammon-worshippers, 
they strove to uphold English rule, and sought rather to 
betray than to aid in the struggle for liberty. 

An instance of the genuineness of the Boer religious 
spirit, and one of the most unmistakable sort, was fur- 
nished after the fall of General Sir George CoUey at 
Majuba, .on the 27th of February, 1881. The British were 
at 4 p. M. mobbed ; hussars and infantry, fugitives of all 
ranks, rushing from the battlefield. This was in the val- 
ley at the foot of the mountain, from which the main body 
had been pushed at 1 o'clock. The English guns had been 
turned, through some fatality, on their own flying column, 
when General Smith, the Boer leader, at that point sud- 
denly ordered his victorious troopers to cease firing. 
" Shoot no more ; you must not shoot more," he shouted 
along his whole front. "To-day is Sunday, and blood 
enough has been shed." This is true, strictly and literally 
true ; and it is to the religious scrupulosity and. exaggerated 
humanity of the Boer officers and men that the British 
soldiers who got away on that day may attribute their 
preservation from death. If we had been turned, I do not 
think any scruple of conscience on the part of the British 
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would have arisen to check the pursuit or even to stay the 
hand of massacre. 

Of Boer craft and superstition I know an odd instance. 
During a former war with the Basutos, the President found 
great difficulty in keeping his field force together. Victories 
had been won, but their fruits had not yet been fully reaped, 
for the beaten Basutos kept close in the caves and gorges of 
their mountains, or from their terraces and summits main- 
tained a desultory warfare against the invaders. The sea- 
son was unpropitious. It was the opening of the year — 
rainy, damp, unwholesome weather — and the farmers were 
anxious to get home to attend to their own ploughing and 
cropping. The President saw plainly enough, on the other 
hand, that it was necessary to keep the enemy from culti- 
vating their fields. If they could be kept in the mountains 
and cut oflf from their fertile valleys for one whole season, 
they must surrender at discretion. This was explained to 
the Boer "commando," as a field force is there called, but 
the men would not listen. They held tumultuous meetings 
and began to prepare to quit the field. The President, in 
his turn, called a general meeting, and thereat he told the 
malcontents that it was, in his opinion, a sort of flying in 
the face of God to leave the field, when a few months of 
persistent self-sacrifice would give them a complete victory. 
However, he would, if they so wished it, refer the matter 
straight to the arbitrament of Heaven by the drawing of 
lots, in accordance with ancient practice. The lot should 
decide whether they shoiild go or stay ; should prosecute 
the war throughout the spring and summer, or abandon it, 
with the certainty of having to renew it year after year, 
under perhaps less favorable circumstances. 

Then he threw, after writing upon them, upon the floor 
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of the Council tent two roUed-up pellets of paper, saying, 
"There are the lots, by them let us be guided. Let the 
oldest man here pick up which he will and read it out. I 
for one shall accept the decision." An old man went for- 
ward and picked up one of the lots, on which was decreed, 
" To REMAIN AND FINISH THE WAR." The Boers now gave 
in, and with the utmost cheerfulness accepted the decision 
which they no doubt believed was that of God. They did 
not know, however, that on the other lot, which the Presi- 
dent himself picked up and secreted in the tumult, were 
exactly the same words, so that it did not matter which lot 
was drawn, the result was foreordained and prearranged, 
not by Heaven's hand, but by John Brand's cunning. 

The life led by the Boer is one of humble simplicity. 
Early rising, family prayers, visits to the corrals, labor, 
more or less irregular in the gardens, tobacco culture and 
manufacture, smoking, hunting and coffee drinking, are 
the occupations of nearly every day ; but occasionally when 
surplus crops have to be sold, or clothing provided, or 
church visited, or perhaps some large transaction (the 
purchase of new stock or a larger farm undertaken), then 
the towns are visited, the Boer, if pressed for time, travel- 
ing on horseback, but if with his wife and family, in 
wagonettes or buggies. In the way of wheeled vehicles 
the Boers, as a people, are well off. They use very many 
carriages of American make, and their horses are active, 
suited to the country, easily fed and kept in condition, and 
quite as hardy and enduring as Indian ponies. Where 
produce has to be carried, resort is usually had to the cum- 
brous ox-wagon built in the country, and for which no 
efficient imported substitute has as yet been found. 

Boerland is the paradise of women, and this notwith- 
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standing the fact that the fashions are not matter of 
imperative observation there. The Boer housewife, although 
her dress may be modelled on that of her great-grand- 
mother, and her cap may be of some form that was ancient a 
hundred years ago, is upon the farm and within the house the 
head of the family. Her chair, not the old man's, is sacred 
and free from all intrusion. Her corner by the bright 
shining brass coifee kettle is "tabu" to all youngsters 
and strangers. No deal or purchase takes place in which 
she is not consulted ; she has separate property rights from 
her husband, and her children, from the very hour of their 
birth, can hold chattel property, flocks and herds, horses 
and furniture, in their own right. And the Boer women 
are good women. I have seen them in peace and in war, 
amongst the wounded and the dying, as well as at a New 
Year's merrymaking, yet ever without reproach, doing 
their duties or enjoying their pleasures in such a way as to 
uphold the credit of their sex and the great race they 
sprang from. 

A great deal of the work of the Boer farms is done by 
the younger children, who, on their ponies, watch over the 
cattle and flocks, visit the servants at their labors and 
exercise a steady, ceaseless supervision over all. Education 
is mainly imparted at home. The rudiments are picked up 
from itinerant teachers or tiitors, who stay for a few 
months at a time at each large farm. In the Transvaal 
villages and towns there are national schools, supported by 
the State, but the education imparted is not of the very 
highest sort. It is, however, good of its kind and obliga- 
tory on children, inasmuch as they cannot get married until 
they are church members, and church membership infers 
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at least a fair rudimentary education, without which con- 
firmation need not be sought. 

Amongst the younger ladies, courtship and marriage are 
looked forward to as the spice of life, but the courtships 
are of the shortest and very unromantic. The usual age 
for marrying is from fifteen to eighteen, and one visit, or at 
most two, to the fair one' s house is enough to fix the fate 
of any enamored swain. There is one feature of the rela- 
tionship between parents and their children that appears to 
be peculiar to Soiith Africa. Parents cannot prevent their 
children from contracting marriages of choice. The district 
magistrate is the legal guardian of the rights of minors, and, 
by public notice on the door of the court-house, marriage 
may be demanded by lovers, unless not mercenary reasons 
but good cause be shown to the contrary. I know one case 
of the sort where a father and mother permitted a young 
man's addresses to be paid to their daughter, but through 
whimsical objection to his poverty, objected to the mar- 
riage, refusing the fellow as a son-in-law, although they 
accepted him as a fitting friend for their daughter. The 
young people objected to the treatment, and the Landdrost, 
to whom the facts of the intimacy were patent, ordered the 
match to be completed. 

The only fault to be found with the Boer girls is one that 
is half an amiable one, resulting, as it does, from the very 
close family friendships peculiar to people leading lives of 
danger and isolation. The Boer girl, if she can, will marry 
a friend of her family, a cousin even, rather than a 
stranger; and if she does marry out of the family, or with 
one of foreign race, her thoughts are always with her own 
people, and down in the depths of her heart she nourishes 
a lurking fear of her strange lord and master. She will 
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therefore cling to her mother' s people, in some cases to the 
injury and discomfort of her husband, whom she in fact 
considers as an accession to her side of the house. 

One consequence of this is that in some places it is cus- 
tomary for the young married couple to live for a time in 
the house of or on the farm of the bride's parents. 
Hence the total subjugation of the male to his wife and 
mother-in-law. 

The Boers are very domesticated and have a fondness for 
music. It is rare to see a house, however small, where 
there is not a harmonium or a piano, and now that the pro- 
ducts of the outer world are, by reason of rapid transit and 
the opening up of the whole country to trade consequent 
on the discovery of diamonds, very easUy obtainable, con- 
stant improvements in dress and in the furnishing of their 
homes are noticeable even amongst the poorest of the 
farmers. The only real disability in the way of trade from 
which they suffer is through having to obtain supplies 
through the overtaxed harbor of Port Natal, a colony that 
from its position is enabled to play the part of toll-gate to 
much of South Africa. Durban has a shallow harbor, of 
great size and beauty, it is true, but rapidly silting up with 
sand brought down by the Mozambique channel current. 
A bar over which ordinarily there is to be found but eleven 
feet of water forms a danger and sometimes causes delay 
in unloading to shipping, whilst on land a one-horse rail- 
way, narrow gauge, and constructed with the most reckless 
disregard of public interests, acts as a barrier against 
instead of a channel for trade. Natal also is jealous of 
Boer prosperity, and is, for some mysterious and wholly 
inexplicable reason, fanatically loyal to England. To so 
wild an extent does this sort of rampant toryism run in 
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that colony, that not long since Mr. Griffin, a member of 
the Legislature, proposed to put prohibitory taxes against 
imports of carriages and machinery from America, for, said 
he, "we are English, and an English colony should sup- 
port only English trade." There are good people in 
Natal, hospitable men and fair and virtuous women ; but 
unhappily the rapacious spirit of trade has fastened upon 
some few of the more influential inhabitants of the princi- 
pal towns, and a spirit of snobbery, a sort of Anglomania, 
has corrupted the minds of their children. But for the 
existence of this wretched spirit, Natal, like Boerland, 
would to-day be a prosperous, free and happy territory. 

A peculiarity of Boerland is the absence of fires in the 
houses. The people enjoy few winter comforts, and stoves 
and steam-heaters are unknown luxuries. The climate is 
moderate, averaging about 58 degrees Fahrenheit through- 
out the entire year, rising to 95 degrees in Summer, but 
often falling to 15 degrees or 20 degrees below freezing at 
night in winter upon the plains. 

In the way of property the Boers may be said to be well 
ofl' as a people. Wealth is very fairly divided. There are 
but few poor people to be met with, and the conditions of 
life are easy. Sheep thrive well nearly everywhere in Boer- 
land, and, as a class of stock, tend to increase in value 
yearly, their wool becoming finer and more valuable as 
acclimatation becomes more perfect. Sheep, as flesh pro- 
diacers, have increased in value, within the past ten years, 
more than 50 per cent. , and lambs sell freely at remunerative 
prices, as do all sorts of imported blood stock. 

The Boers, earning more than they expend, have a ten- 
dency to absorb gold ; and silver likewise has a tendency to 
disappear amongst the native tribes, who are usually paid in 
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that metal ; but of late there have been established some 
sound financial institutions in the Orange Free State, and 
these will tend to bring capital, at present hoarded, into 
circulation. 

One thing you can always calculate upon in Boerland, 
and that is, a hospitable and warm-hearted reception. 
This, however, is not always extended to tramps or "bundle 
draggers," as knights of the blanket and gripsack are called 
in SoTith Africa. Respectability of appearance goes a long 
way with the Boer, and indeed secures a welcome every- 
where in South Africa. A British officer recently met with 
great kindness in a most unexpected way at a house where 
the people spoke only Dutch and did not understand a word 
their visitor said. He told me of it and asked me to find 
out to what he must attribute this favor shown him. I 
asked the old Boer about a year after why it was so? 
" Oh," said Mynheer, " I saw at once he was a gentleman. 
He had a double-barreled shot-gun and two pointer dogs, 
and these are a sufficient certificate of respectability where- 
ever there are partridges to shoot or quails to hiint up for 
the gun." And I am not so sure that the honest sports- 
man' s instinct of the Boer did not guide him aright. 

One word more about the people. The Boers, as I have 
said before, are a Calvinistic Protestant race, descended 
from Dutch and French Huguenot settlers, who fled to 
Africa to escape from European intolerance. These people, 
on the seizure of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope in 
1806, by Great Britain, found themselves transferred with 
the soil, and subjected to a power whose every act was an 
insult, every law an aggression or a robbery. They num- 
bered in all, when the Cape was ceded to England, but 26,000, 
but to-day their arms have conquered South Africa ; they 
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are to be met with from Capetown almost to the Zambezi, 
and their numbers, within and without the republics, have 
increased to little less than 500,000. 

They are still, as they were when they flung themselves 
into the wild places of the earth in search of freedom, a 
brave, simple, hospitable and God-fearing people ; supersti- 
tious, it is true, but never brutal ; mild in peace, forgiving of 
insult, terrible when provoked to wrath, but yet of such 
quiet and inoffensive manners, that by the degraded carica- 
turists of Capetown they are looked upon as cowardly and 
unwarlike. 

They have been the pioneers, the vine-planters and tree- 
growers of the land. Their only desire is to live at peace, 
and, as far as possible, unmolested by law and lawyers. 
They look with very justifiable suspicion on an excess of 
law-making, and are, in fact, a people loving and desiring to 
enjoy personal liberty. 

I trust that what I have said of this country and its peo- 
ple will induce men of influence in this great republic to 
invest some of their capital in trading enterprises in such a 
way as to bring these deserving, rising, prosperous men 
into the family of nations, from which the jealousies and 
intrigues of England seek to exclude them ; and this 
although they have paid in blood the price of national 
independence. 



